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was, after all tempered by a fear that ic might turn out to be
another historical confidence trick.
The world is weary of the past,
O might it die or rest at last.
Such pessimism was of course not a: all unknown to Ameri-
cans, to 5rear Americans. It was Thoreau who observed
with justice that most men live lives of "quiet desperation/*
I: was tlu aurhor of Huckleberry Finn who wrote (but did not
publish) The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg. It was the
American on whose life and example most hagiographical
talent has been expanded, whose favourite poem began:
O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?
And it was again Lincoln who, after the fall of Richmond
when it was obvious that the Civil War was drawing to
a triumphant close, that, as Whitman was to write :
...our fearful trip is done,
The ship has weathered every rack, the prise we sought is won
made no such triumphant comment but repeated, with all
his melancholy emphasis, a very different passage of poetry:
...Duncan is in his grave;
Af :er life's fitful fever he sleeps well;
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison,
Malice domestic, foreign levy* nothing,
Can touch him further.
But the American.tradition most effectively publicized is
not disposed to worry over.
...the dead,
Whom we to gain our peace, have sent to peace.
That life is not reducible to formulas, that there are bound
to be sorrows and disillusionment even for the best-prepared,
for the new elect who have had the right eugenic ancestry, the
propar education, the necessary contacts, is a heresy in modern
America. The man who has cured himself of B. O. and hali-
tosis, has learned French to surprise the waiter and the saxo-
phone to amuse the company may, as Heywood Broun said,
find that people still avoid him because they do not like him.
But is the heresy only entertained by a few cranks, or is
it in fact half-believed in by a great part of the population ?